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THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE 


ASSIONTIDE and Easter belong together. The glory of 
the Resurrection rests on the victory of Calvary. In the 
divine plan of redemption, nothing less than the death 
of the God-Man was the price of the new life of the 
human race. Can we attempt to evaluate this mystery 

of divine love and remain unmoved at the beginning of this holy 
season? The Church urgently invites us to reap our needful share 
in this program of mercy. Too often, perhaps, we are preoccupied 
solely with the penitential spirit and with an all-absorbing con- 
sideration of our Savior’s passion and death. We fail to dwell 
more profitably on another essential prerequisite for realizing a 
fuller share in the joys of Easter. 

During Lent we were engaged in the penitential struggle against 
sin. We tried to conform our self-centered, depraved nature to 
the will of God. That indeed must come first, because Christ 
cannot dwell in a soul enslaved to sin. By means of fast and 
abstinence, by refraining from attractive pleasures, and by steep- 
ing ourselves more whole-heartedly in the cleansing waters of the 
Church's liturgical life, we strove to be purified in body and spirit. 
To the extent that we died to self and to sin, we are now able to 
share in the glorious mysteries of Christ’s death and resurrection. 

Now the hour is at hand when as living members of the Church, 
the bride of Christ, we are permitted to enter into the holy of 
holies. Passion Sunday opens for us the doors of this actual and 
symbolic re-enactment of Christ’s victorious death. Indeed, He 
died but once; yet that we be sharers in His victory we must 
experience in ourselves the life-giving death of our divine Brother 
and Head. Divine justice had decreed that the new life could come 
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only through death. To receive that new life we must make 
Christ’s death our own. In this ever-present mystery of His saving 
death we must be one with Him in His complete submission to 
His Father's will; else we shall not have oneness with Him in His 
triumph and glory. 

The texts of the liturgy during this season will perhaps fill the 
superficial Christian with gloom and with fear of personal suffer- 
ing. A deeper and truer understanding of the mystery — life 
through death in Christ — must dominate our participation in 
the liturgy of Passiontide and Easter. Christ triumphed by obe- 
dience unto death. St. Paul declares: ‘‘Appearing in the form of 
man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient to death, even to 
death on a cross. Therefore God also has exalted him and has 
bestowed on him the name that is above every name, so that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bend of those in heaven, on 
earth and under the earth, and every tongue should confess that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father’ (Phil. 
2:7-11). But we have put on Christ in baptism and become one 
with Him in divine sonship; and by our lenten death to self we 
have regained the radiance of that sonship. This certainty, which 
an humble, loving faith gives us, is what entitles us to joyous 
Participation in the victorious death of our Redeemer. 


_ Need it be adverted to, that in the daily sacrifice of the Mass all 
this glorious mystery is present to us most really and efficaciously. 
We notice, therefore, how intimately all the texts of the liturgy 
are related to the Mass celebration; they unfold and amplify what. 
is synthesized in the one Sacrifice of the eternal Highpriest. 


Ever since those terrible two weeks of Christ's passion, the 
shadows of death have not ceased to envelop His Mystical Body, 
the Church. Not least in our own day do the enemies of God 
conspire to put Him to death in His members throughout the 
lands where persecution is raging. What a consoling illustration 
of the mystery of Passiontide is the joyous faith of the thousands 
upon thousands of martyrs made strong in their sufferings by 
their firm union with Him who mystically suffers in them and 
triumphs anew through them! The powers of hell were conquered 
by death, the death of the God-Man on the cross. They will be 
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THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE 


vanquished again in our era by unswerving faith in the Son of 
God who died and lives in glory forever. This conviction also sus- 
tains our hope through the dark days of preparation for the jubi- 
lant Easter. 

The death on the cross receives its true meaning from the tri- 
umph of Easter morning. On Good Friday our soul sorrows over 
the death of its Savior. We realize as never before the ruthful con- 
sequences of sin. Yet a ray of the Easter sunrise already penetrates 
the darkness and promises peace: ‘‘for behold, by the wood of the 
cross joy came into the world.’’ That darkness is dramatically 
conquered by the brilliance of the (restored) Easter vigil. Nothing 
could accentuate more vividly the eternal oneness of light and life. 

The risen Christ is the eternal light that shone into creation 
from the beginning and gave it life. “In him was the life, and 
the life was the light of man. And the light shines in the dark- 
ness’ (John 1:4f.). The world of darkness and death, of sinful- 
ness and corruption, is renewed and transfigured by this Lumen 
Christi — the Christ-light. “‘O truly blessed night, which alone 
deserved to know the time and hour in which Christ rose again 
from the grave’’ (blessing of the Easter candle). And how sig- 
nificantly the blessing of the baptismal font impresses upon our 
Christian consciousness the true source of life: the ever-flowing, 
life-giving waters of baptism first gushed from the pierced side 
of the Crucified! Without His death there would be no baptism, 
no cleansing from sin, no rising to a new life. Without baptism 
there is no worthy and efficacious sharing in the Sacrifice. Thus 
the catechumens received the waters of regeneration on the vigil 
of Easter that they might, in the Eucharist, enter into full partici- 
pation with Christ on this triumphal night; they (and we) at 
Mass are the trophies of His victory. 


To complete the mystery. therefore, the paschal Sacrifice is 
celebrated as the climax of this holiest of nights. For death and 
resurrection and unending glory are the ever-present reality in this 
mystic Pasch. The anticipated Passover Thursday is renewed in 
it with more perfect comprehensiveness. The paschal Lamb is 
immolated and all who have been cleansed in the font of baptism 
or in the waters of penance now feast at His paschal banquet of 
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love. “I have greatly desired to eat this passover with you before 
I suffer” (Luke 22:15). Now all is fulfilled. The risen Savior is 
ever our life and the assurance of our resurrection. The jubilant 
Alleluia can announce anew the greatest of all victories. 

But even at this zenith of paschal festivities, joy is not unre- 
strained. Mother Church still feels herself on earth, still enveloped 
in the shadows of death, and still absorbed with the mystic dying 
with her Redeemer. There is joy, indeed: an abiding joyous hope 
in a final resurrection and in a kingdom of unclouded glory. Mean- 
while St. Paul’s timely exhortation must inspire and direct our 
Christ-life: ‘“Therefore, if you have risen with Christ, seek the 
things that are above, where Christ is seated at the right hand of 
God. Mind the things that are above, not the things that are on 
earth. For you have died and your life is hidden with Christ in 
God. When Christ, your life, shall appear, then you too will 
appear with him in glory’’ (Col. 3:1-4; epistle, Easter night). 

With this text is also indicated the mystery of Easter, the “day 
of Christ,” “this day which the Lord has made.’’ The celebration 
of the paschal mystery reached its fulness in the holy night of 
the vigil. Throughout all subsequent centuries ‘‘the Lord’s Day” 
will perpetuate this mystery and anticipate the final victory of 
the Mystical Christ, when at the end of time He shall appear in 
His transfigured majesty and all His victorious members shall 
appear with Him in glory. All the reminders of His glorious resur- 
rection during the fifty days of the Easter celebration have no 
other purpose but to keep before us the joyous reality: ‘Behold, 
I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 

Every Sunday throughout the year is a little Easter and re- 
enacts the paschal mysteries of our redemption in Christ through 
death to life. The faithful renew their spiritual energy week after 
week in the eucharistic Sacrifice by mystically dying with Christ; 
only so can they gain strength to leave the old man of sin in the 
grave and to live the joyous life of the new man in expectation 
of a truly blessed death, which is but the portal to a glorious 
eternity. ‘“This is the day which the Lord has made: let us rejoice 
and be glad in it’’ (gradual of Easter). 

BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. 
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LITURGICAL PIETY’ 


HE difficulties in the way of the people's participation 
which were discussed in the previous article were the 
external difficulties arising from the present form of the 
liturgy. But this failure of the external form of the 
Mass to express to the people its internal content has 

given rise to a very serious internal difficulty which also needs to 
be studied. 

It is the fact that their minds are not attuned to the social 
nature which is intrinsic to the Mass. They are individualists, 
whereas the Mass is in reality (but no longer, alas, in form) com- 
munity worship. Hence the true nature of the Mass is alien to their 
dispositions. Their personal piety is not in harmony with the 
action that is going on; hence not only are they, in general, unable 
to take part, as I argued previously, but they are not willing to 
take part, even to the extent which remains (though with diffi- 
culty) open to them. This is because their piety is not derived 
from the ‘‘primary and indispensable source’’ which is ‘‘active 
participation in the liturgy.’’ It is derived from secondary sources 


which are largely individualistic devotions. It is these, and these 
alone, which shape their minds. The liturgy, because it has become 
a dead thing, exercises no influence in forming their attitude. 


It was not always so. In early days the people understood the 
liturgy (for it was in their own tongue) and took their full part 
in it (for it was constituted of elements which were all within 
their natural powers of seeing, hearing, walking and singing). 
The liturgy was, in consequence, something which had a profound 
effect on their mental and spiritual formation. It was a “‘live 
thing’; it gripped their attention and welded them together in 
conscious unity; it made them active in praying, singing, giving 
and receiving, in constant union with the sacred ministers and 
with each other. It brought to them no sense of loneliness, no 
repression, no aloofness; there was no sense of compulsion, of 
mystification, of irrelevance or of boredom. Rather there was fasci- 

‘This is the final instalment of Fr. Howell's series of articles on the Eucharist 


and the other sacraments, designed to present basic principles as simply as pos- 
sible, as an aid to priests and others in their task of teaching. — ED. 
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nation, joy, enthusiasm and inspiration. And all of this engen- 
dered in them a certain spiritual attitude or “‘type of piety’’ which 
was based on vivid realization of those basic truths which the 
understood words and participated actions of the liturgy con- 
stantly impressed on them. 


They vividly realized and powerfully felt that these basic 
truths intimately concerned themselves. They might not have 
been able to express them in the accurate terminology found in 
our modern catechisms; but these truths meant far more to them 
than they do to our modern people. What are these fundamentals 
which the liturgy of those days, year in and year out, so effectively 
brought home to them, and which therefore conditioned and 
orientated their whole spiritual outlook? 

It is clear from many early writings that have come down to 
us, especially from the way in which their preachers talked to 
them, that these early Christians were filled with the spirit of joy. 
They exulted in the conviction that Christ their Lord had lib- 
erated them from the death of sin and endowed them with His 
grace; they triumphed in the knowledge of His victory over the 
devil; they gloried in the consciousness that He was their Head, 
the First-born of many brethren. They knew that they were 
themselves the Brethren, belonging to each other in one body 
with Christ. 

To them Christ was the one Mediator through whom they had 
access with confidence to their heavenly Father. They were elated 
in the assurance that through Him and with Him and in Him 
they could offer to God the Father all honor and glory. For them 
the whole of life was a Godward movement made possible for 
them by the fact that their triumphant and risen Lord, who had 
Himself gone to the Father, had made them His very own. He 
was now reigning in glory at the right hand of the Father, and 
one day He would come again in majesty to summon them into 
His eternal kingdom. He had conquered sin and death, and given 
to them grace and life. They felt all this as concerning themselves 
because they were members of His Body which is the Church. For 
Christ, then, they lived; in Christ they would die, so that through 
Christ they might rise again to eternal life with the Father. 
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These are the thoughts which are constantly expressed in the 
liturgy; these are the truths which penetrated their minds by 
reason of their habitual participation in the liturgy; these are the 
convictions which shaped their outlook and formed their attitude 
towards their religion. Their piety thus was a communal piety, 
motivated by their incorporation into the Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Their piety was Christo-centric, ever concerned 
with Christ their Savior, their Head, their Mediator. Their piety 
was joyous and triumphant, in the spirit of the ‘‘Gospel’’ or Good 
Tidings that they were redeemed, baptized, endowed with grace 
and destined for everlasting life. 


How different things became when the people became estranged 
from the liturgy by reason of the fact that they could no longer 
participate in it or understand it! By the Middle Ages the liturgy 
had degenerated, as we have seen, into an exclusively clerical ritual 
in which the people had no part. They could but watch with un- 
perceiving eyes and listen with uncomprehending ears. They were 
no longer spiritually nourished by intelligent and active participa- 
tion in communal sacrifice; the great basic truths lived in the liturgy 
did not take possession of their minds and shape their attitude 
towards life. 

Hence the piety inspired by the liturgy practically died out. A 
very different type of piety began to grow and to develop. Whereas 
in olden days there had been a communal or gregarious sort of 
piety based on the communal cult of the Church, inspired by the 
consciousness of grace, of membership of the Mystical Body, and 
centered on Christ the Mediator, now there arose instead an indi- 
vidualistic type of piety, homocentric, concerned with the salva- 
tion of the individual soul, with the fear of sin, the consciousness 
of guilt, and the need for intercession. The spirit of joy was 
largely taken out of religion, and the spirit of fear took its place. 
There arose that cultual dread, that sense of unworthiness in the 
presence of ‘the awful mysteries’ which was the forerunner of 
Jansenism. 


The concept of the Church as a living organism of the grace- 
filled brethren and members of Christ became obscured, and upper- 
most in consciousness was the view of the Church as a juridic or- 
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ganization with power to impose commands under pain of mortal 
sin. Instead of thinking of themselves as “‘the saints,’’ as ““God's 
chosen people, holy and well beloved,” the faithful regarded them- 
selves as dreadful sinners hanging over the pit of hell. Preoccupa- 
tion with personal salvation and its difficulties through. sin evoked 
a kind of spiritual covetousness for indulgences; awe of the God- 
head of Christ pushed His mediatorship into the background of 
consciousness, so that the people turned increasingly to secondary 
mediators who could more easily be approached because they were 
but human — the Mother of Christ and the saints. 


‘““Devotions’’ of all kinds arose — the only ways in which the 
people could now exercise their piety, seeing that they now had no 
outlet in the Mass itself. As the great dogmatic truths and their 
immediate relevance became less apparent to the popular mind, 
there was an increasing dispersion of effort in spheres which are 
merely peripheral to the redemptive and sanctifying work of Christ. 
An enhanced value was placed on arousing personal feelings — 
feelings of contrition, of sorrow, of compassion, of pity, of love. 
Piety became measured largely by the intensity of personal emo- 
tions which its various exercises engendered; devotions were as 


sessed in proportion to the favors they were reputed to obtain. A 
lack of balance and dogmatic soundness became ever more apparent 
in the expressions of popular piety. 


Of course the people still knew the great truths; they knew 
that Christ had redeemed them on His cross, that He had risen 
and ascended to heaven, that He had conquered sin and death; 
but they believed these things with a kind of notional assent much 
as we might believe that Julius Caesar once conquered Gaul. These 
were not the considerations which colored their minds and moti- 
vated their worship. They were concerned rather with avoiding 
sin, escaping hell, winning merits, curtailing purgatory, obtaining 
favors and so forth. It was an attitude utterly different from the 
joyful, communal, Christo-centric outlook of the early Christians. 

And this is the heritage from which the piety of our modern 
peoples is descended. Apart from that small minority who have 
been touched by the recent liturgical revival, our people live and 
move and have their being in this spiritual atmosphere so divorced 
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from the liturgy, a welter of individualism, sentimentalism, legal- 
ism, emotionalism, sensationalism, fear and consciousness of sin. 


When they come to church, do they feel themselves as a com- 
munity of grace-filled brethren rejoicing in that freedom where- 
with Christ has made them free? Judging from their behavior, 
they do not. They get into back benches remote from the altar; 
they separate themselves from each other, hiding behind pillars or 
in corners where they can be as nearly as possible alone and 
undisturbed by others. Are they ready to contribute their efforts 
to the praying and singing of the community? Mostly not; they 
“contract out,’’ remain silent, get on ‘‘with their own prayers.” 
If they can be induced to sing and pray together at all, what kind 
of things attract them? 


Sentimental hymns set to meretricious tunes supported by hyper- 
chromatic harmonies; prayers pre-occupied with self, concerned 
largely with petitions for personal favors, and almost exclusively 
with sin-consciousness, straining after emotional effects. The pray- 
erbooks and popular devotions in common use pullulate with 
examples. Here, for instance, are some illustrations (easily paral- 
leled in other books, taken from the ‘‘Devotions for Mass’’ in a 


modern prayerbook that enjoys considerable popularity: 


(At the Gospel): “O Eternal Truth, how happy are those who listen 
to [Thy divine instructions, that they may never sin against Thee! Alas, 
Divine Jesus, I deserve not Thy heavenly lessons, I am unworthy that 
Thou shouldst speak to my soul; for I have often transgressed Thy law, 
trampled on Thy graces, slighted Thy inspirations,” etc. 


(At the Consecration): “O Divine Lord, by what miracle of mercy 
do I behold Thee on this altar? Ah, my God, when wilt Thou set bounds 
to that love which is so often abused? when wilt Thou shield Thy too- 
often slighted Majesty from the insults it receives in this ineffable mys- 
tery?” etc. 


(After Communion): “O Divine Jesus, I possess Thee now! Thou 
Thyself, omnipotent as Thou art, canst give me nothing more estimable, 
more precious. Yet how canst Thou possibly endure Thy present habita- 
tion, far more wretched than the stable in which Thou wert born? How 
canst Thou remain with a soul so ungrateful and so tepid even at this 
moment? Alas, how little return of gratitude hast Thou ever met in my 
heart?” etc. 
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Or consider this excerpt from a prayer to St. Anthony which 
I once found on a well-thumbed card on a prie-dieu before a statue 
of that saint in a certain church: 


“I beseech thee, by the love which thou feltest for the amiable little 
Jesus when He covered thee with His caresses, to grant my prayer. O tell 
Him now of my wants! One sigh from that breast He so honored will 
ensure the success of my plea, will fill me with joy! I bow down my 
guilty head before thee in humble reverence while I raise my sad heart 
full of hope towards heaven and towards thee!” etc. 


These verbose effusions, replete with exaggerated sentiment and 
almost hysterical emotionalism are typical of the style of piety in 
which untold numbers of our people are brought up. No wonder 
they are not attracted by the liturgy, and feel themselves out of 
harrnony with it, when their spiritual outlook is formed and 
colored by such extravasations. 


The conclusion, of course, is not that practices of devotion 
other than the liturgy should be discouraged. Most certainly they 
have their legitimate place. But they should not have a greater, 
nor even an equal formative influence on the popular mina as 
compared with the liturgy itself. They ought not to have a style 


and content which unfits peopie psychologically for due partici- 
pation in the liturgy. Instead they should, as the Pope says, ‘‘be 
influenced by the spirit and principles of the liturgy.’"* They should 
be such that they ‘‘strengthen the spiritual life of Christians and 
help them to take their part with better dispositions in the august 
sacrifice of the altar.’ A spirituality which is formed only by 
private devotions, and not at all by the liturgy, is ill-balanced: 
it is the cause of the abuse, so widespread these days, that the people 
carry on with their private devotions (legitimate in private time) 
during the public and social worship of the Mystical Body of the 
Christ. 


The liturgy is used as a sort of ‘holy background’’ for the 
entirely different personal devotions of a lot of people who are 
simuitaneously present. but are not disposed to take any part in 


*Mediator Det, NCWC edition, n. 184. 
‘Mediator Dei, n. 35. Italics mine. 
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corporate worship. They just do not want to do so, for any such 
activity would ‘‘distract them from their prayers.” 


This I hold to be the key problem of public worship as it 
faces us today. The extrinsic difficulties of the esoteric liturgy we 
have had for centuries have produced an intrinsic difficulty of 
mental maladjustment. The only radical cure for this is a re- 
orientation of the public mind from their hyper-sentimental, indi- 
vidualistic, self-centered type of piety to the dogma-filled, com- 
munal and Christo-centric type of piety which is enshrined (or 
should one say buried?) in the liturgy. For people will never 
worship with enthusiasm and sincerity according to a form of 
worship which is so at variance with their own dispositions. If 
they are to worship liturgically then they must learn to think 
and feel liturgically. For otherwise they would be performing 
external actions which are not expressive of their internal disposi- 
tions. This would be mere empty ritual, since the ultimate purpose 
of such actions is none other than to express interior acts of the 
mind and will. 


The complete solution to the problem is to form the people’s 
minds by means of the liturgy. There ought to be a Mass liturgy 
which will of itself grip their interest, delight their minds, warm 
their hearts, evoke their cooperation and give them scope for 
joyful, intelligent and enthusiastic participation. Such a liturgy 
would of itself instruct them, form their minds, move their wills 
and expand their hearts, thus producing a type of piety in con- 
formity with itself. 


I am convinced that it will have to come some day, but I very 
much doubt if it can be soon. The mills of Rome grind with 
exceeding slowness. And anyhow, it is not possible to reverse or 
cancel out in one life-time a process of liturgical petrifaction 
which went on for about a thousand years. It would not be 
possible, nor would it be desirable, to restore in modern times 
the identical Mass liturgy which St. Gregory designed for the 
people of his own day. What is required is something which 
would suit our people as well as his Mass liturgy suited his people; 
and before that could be devised with any certainty of success, 
years of research and controlled experiment will be needed. 
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What, then, can be done in the meantime? We shall have to be 
content with partial and local solutions. Our goal must be to bring 
to the people as full an understanding of the present liturgy of 
the Mass and sacraments as may be possible with things as they 
are. We must keep them in touch with the Church’s liturgical 
year by such expedients as getting them to sing, before and after 
Mass, vernacular hymns suited to the feast or season; we must 
draw them into the activity of the worship by teaching them to 
sing the responses and the common (to simple settings) at high 
Mass, and to answer the responses (dialogue) at low Mass; we 
must utilize lectors to read the epistle and gospel at such Masses: 
we must devise token offertory processions, well-ordered Com- 
munion processions, and all those other ways and means which 
practical liturgists have thought out as being feasible yet not in 
conflict with existing rubrics. 


But most important is the psychological preparation which 
must precede these practical steps. If we cannot form the people’s 
minds by the liturgy which is in Latin that they cannot under 
stand, then we must try to form them for the liturgy by instruc- 
tions in the vernacular which they can understand. We must, as 
the Pope says, “‘see that they are instructed concerning the treas 
ures of devotion which the liturgy contains, by sermons, and 
especially by dissertations, periodical courses and Weeks devoted 
to the study of the liturgy.’’* According to canon law every parish 
must have a mission periodically. One could wish for some law 
that every parish should, every year, have one “‘week devoted to 
the study of the liturgy.’ Unless some such practice becomes gen 
erally adopted, no real progress will be made. 


It is certainly possible — though as the fruit of much hard 
work — to make a proportion of the people in any given parish 
take some active part even in the present liturgy. But this will do 
little or no good, and can have no permanent results, unless the 
people are helped to understand what they are expected to do 
and why they should do it. Their minds must first be formed to 

*Mediator Dei, n. 202. 

"It is to meet this need that I devised ‘‘Layfolks’ Week,’’ which instructs the 


laity, by a method of active participation in material selected from the liturgy 
concerning their dignities, privileges and functions in the liturgy. 
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appreciate it, to accept it, and thus to collaborate. In other words, 
the basic elements of liturgical piety must be instilled into their 
minds (even if these do not take possession of their minds as fully 
as they would do if imparted by the liturgy itself rather than by 
mere instruction about the liturgy). Only after much preliminary 
work of mental re-orientation is there any hope of lasting success 
in the liturgical apostolate of a parish. 


The very minimum mental equipment which people need before 
they can be said to be “‘liturgically minded’’ would be, I think, 


(a) Some realization of the true nature of the supernatural. 
(b) Some grasp of the Mystical Body doctrine. 

(c) A clear view of the mediatorship or priesthood of Christ. 
(d) Some understanding of their own share in this priesthood. 
(e) An apprehension of sacrifice as the supreme act of worship. 
(f) An appreciation of corporate worship. 

(g) A conviction that ‘‘Christ and His Church are one.” 


All these ideas have been discussed in the preceding articles; I 
hope, then, that they may be judged to have served their purpose 
as an introduction to the subject of liturgy for those to whom 
such viewpoints were new, and as a teaching aid to those whose 
concern it is to pass on these ideas to others. But I would like to 
emphasize that they are but an introduction. There is an immense 
sphere of fascinating interest waiting now to be explored by 
those who will take the trouble to follow up this mere beginning 
by further reading in the many more advanced books and periodi- 
cals which deal with “‘liturgy’’ under its various aspects. 


‘“‘May the God we worship graciously grant to us all that with 
one mind and heart we may so take part in the sacred liturgy 
during our earthly exile that it may be a preparation and prophetic 
token of that heavenly liturgy wherein, as we trust, together with 
her who is the august Mother of God and our most dear Mother, 
we shall one day sing: ‘Blessing and honor and glory and power, 
through endless ages, to Him who sits on the throne, and to the 
Lamb.’ ’”* 

CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 


*Mediator Det, n. 209. 
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HEN God decided to establish His own chosen 
people, to prepare more immediately for the coming 
of the true High Priest, He established also a spe- 
cial priesthood, and legislated in great detail how 
that priesthood was to function, and what sacri- 
fices it was to offer. The entire book of Leviticus and a large part 
of Numbers is devoted to that legislation. The Jews were to be 
His chosen people, because they were to worship Him more 
worthily. The Jews were the people of God because they were a 
people whose whole life and history centered in priesthood and 
sacrifice. Hence, when God, through Moses, established His cove- 
nant with them, He said: ‘‘You shall be to me a priestly kingdom, 
and a holy nation’’ (Ex. 19:6). 

So much most of us will readily remember from our reading 
of the Old Testament. But there is another aspect of the story 
which, I think, is of the utmost importance in order to understand 
aright the preparatory priesthood of the Old Testament and the 
fulfilment of that priesthood in the New. I mean the presence of 
God among His priestly people. It is this presence of God among 
His chosen race which is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Old Covenant. The Jews now had priests and sacrifice. They could 
worship God in a manner that He Himself had determined. But 
the great, the unheard-of result was His dwelling in their midst. 
That God ‘‘whom no man has seen at any time,’’ that God, the 
Creator of heaven and earth ‘“‘whom no man can see and live’’ 
(Ex. 33:20), that same terrible and transcendent God now merci- 
fully showed His presence among them by visible, unmistakable 
signs. 

When He entered upon His covenant with His priestly kingdom, 
‘‘all Mount Sinai was on smoke: because the Lord was come down 
upon it in fire, and the smoke arose from it as out of a furnace; 
and all the mount was terrible’’ (Ex. 19:18). When God gave to 

1Condensed from the Proceedings of the National Liturgical Week, 1951 
(Dubuque), to appear this month, and here printed with permission. The 


volume, to sell for $2.00, should be ordered from the Secretary of the Litur- 
gical Conference, Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 
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Moses the tables of the commandments, ‘‘a cloud covered the 
mount. And the glory of the Lord dwelt upon Sinai... . And 
the sight of the glory of the Lord was like a burning fire upon the 
top of the mount, in the eyes of the children of Israel’’ (Ex. 
24:15-17). 

But most especially was this presence of God manifested often 
and mightily on occasions of priestly worship. When God gave 
directions for the making of the tabernacle, He spoke to Moses, 
saying: ‘“And they shall make me a sanctuary and 7 will dwell 
in the midst of them’’ (Ex. 25:8). After the tabernacle had been 
set up and anointed, God filled it with His majesty in visible 
form: ‘“The cloud of the Lord hung over the tabernacle by day, 
and a fire by night . . . and the glory of the Lord filled it’ (Ex. 
40:36, 32). 


This visible presence of God among His people centered in the 
Temple of sacrifice. At its dedication by Solomon, “‘the majesty 
of the Lord filled the house. Neither could the priests enter into 
the temple of the Lord, because the majesty of the Lord filled the 
temple of the Lord. And all the children of Israel saw . . . the 
glory of the Lord upon the house, and falling down, . . . they 
adored and praised the Lord” (2 Par. 7:1-3). Jerusalem was the 


Holy City, His residential city; the Temple was His residential 
palace; and the ark of the covenant in the Temple was His throne. 
Here He dwelt, seated on the outspread wings of the cherubim. 


Priest and sacrifice in the Old Law, therefore, entailed the mys- 
terious but real presence of God among His holy people. If we 
can speak of a “‘glad tidings’ in the Old Testament, this was 
certainly it. The psalms are full of it. ‘‘Glorious things are said 
of thee, O city of God’’ (Ps. 85:3). “In Judea God is known; 
his name is great in Israel: for His place is in peace (i. e., in Jeru- 
salem) and his abode in Sion” (Ps. 75:1-2). That is why the 
annual pilgrimage to the Temple was such a joyous event: “I 
rejoiced in the things that were said to me: we shall go up into the 
house of the Lord’’ (Ps. 121:1; cf. all the gradual psalms). The 
Temple was truly the “house of the Lord,’”’ not only dedicated 
to Him, but taken possession of by Him as His own dwelling. 
Here, in the midst of His people, He ruled them, and accepted 
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the worshipful homage of their priests and their sacrifices. And 
therefore the pious Jews prayed: “If I shall forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand be forgotten; let my tongue cleave to 
my jaws, if I do not remember thee, if I make not Jerusalem the 
beginning of my joy.”’ 

Now all of this may seem like an unnecessarily lengthy intro 
duction. But its importance should, I think be obvious. Priest- 
hood and sacrificial worship in the Old Testament brought with 
them a certain presence of God among His people. It was a real 
presence, but also a presence shrouded in mystery. It was a presence 
in a cloud. The glory of God shone, but it shone through a cloud, 
it was not yet fully revealed. 

When the fulness of time was come, however, when the priest- 
hood of the Old Testament was fulfilled in the priesthood of 
Christ, John could cry out: “We have seen His glory, the glory 
of the only-begotten of the Father’ (John 1:14). If the presence 
of God among His priestly people of the Old Testament was a 
wonderful, unheard-of thing, His presence now is immeasurably 
more so! For now He is present, not merely as a God to be pla- 
cated by His human priests: such worship would always be piti- 
fully, infinitely, inadequate. Now He is Emmanuel, ‘‘God with 
us!’ ‘“The goodness and kindness of God our Savior has appeared”’ 
(Tit. 3:4). He has come over, as it were, entirely on our side. He 
has become “‘one of us,’’ our elder brother. By becoming man, the 
Son of God became our High Priest, giving us power, in our 
turn, to become sons of God. 

Of this priesthood of Christ we have all heard, often. I would 
merely like to stress that this new, this perfect priesthood in the 
New Testament means the presence of God among men: such a 
new and marvelous presence that it effects our life-union with 
God. It is not merely the presence of a gracious God among His 
worshiping servants: it is the grace-conferring presence of a brother 
who shares His divine life with His brethren. 

We can still feel the thrill of wonder in St. John’s description 
of that presence of which he had been witness: “I write of what 
was from the beginning, what we have heard, what we have seen 
with our eyes, what we have looked upon and our hands have 
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handled: of the Word of Life. And the Life was made known 
and we have seen, and now testify and announce to you, the Life 
Eternal which was with the Father, and has appeared to us. What 
we have seen and have heard we announce to you, in order that 
you also may have fellowship with us, and that our fellowship 
may be with the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ. And 
these things we write to you that you may rejoice, and our joy 
may be full” (1 John 1:1-4). 


Such, therefore, is the glad tidings of the New Covenant: the 
presence, the epiphany, among us of God become man, of God 
become a priest, in order to grant us union of life with Himself 
and the Father. 


And if we read the New Testament carefully, we shall notice 
that it is a chief function of the apostles to bear witness to that 
presence of Christ the Priest, and of the saving acts of priesthood 
that He had performed in their midst (cf. Acts 1:8; John 15:26f.; 
Acts 26:16). The priestly work of the Apostles consists in bearing 
witness to the world about the presence of Christ the Priest among 


men. 


But it is yet more. Far more. Not only are the Apostles to bear 
witness to Christ the Priest. Rather, Christ’s priestly presence 
among men is perpetuated in their persons. They are personalized 
witnesses. In their priestly work, they are nothing less than the 
visible sign of His own highpriestly presence and activity. For 
Christ had said: ‘‘He who receives you, receives me’ (Mt. 10:40). 
And again: “He who hears you, hears me’’ (Luke 10:16). He 
could just as well have said: “‘He who sees you, sees me’’ — as He 
had said of Himself: ‘“‘He who sees me, sees the Father.’’ And yet 
again: “‘As the Father has sent me, so I also send you’ (John 
20:21). And lest there be any misunderstanding, He in a most 
solemn manner declared when giving them their priestly com- 
mission: “‘All power in heaven and on earth is given to me. Go, 
therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit . 
and behold, J am with you all days even to the consummation of 
the world’’ (Mt. 28:19-20). 
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“Il am with you.”’ Christ is present with the Apostles, and 
thus with their successors, the bishops of the Church, for all time, 
acting in and through them. They are visible symbols of His 
saving presence among us. The New Testament is not less than 
the Old. In the persons of our bishops, we have a visible guarantee 
of the more wonderful highpriestly presence of God among His 
people. And therefore the term “‘high priest,’’ reserved in the New 
Testament to Christ alone, is now fittingly applied by the Church 
to each of her bishops. ‘‘Ecce sacerdos magnus — Behold the high 
priest.’” With these words the Church officially greets her bishops. 
In every bishop is realized anew what was prophesied of old and 
fulfilled perfectly in Christ: ‘‘Behold the high priest. . . . The 
Lord took an oath that he should be the father of his chosen 
people. The Lord gave him the blessing which should extend to 
all nations, renewing the covenant in his person. . . .”’ (Eccli. 
44:16-45:20; used as a lesson in the Mass of a Confessor Bishop). 


Similarly, when the bishop officially visits any of his parishes, 
the Church’s prayer asks that the people may through his visit 
experience the advent of God Himself. 

The most eminent way, however, in which the bishop is the 
living symbol of the High Priest Christ, lies in His offering the 
holy Sacrifice. This is evident from the fact that the Apostles were 
ordained high priests, not when Christ sent them out to preach, 
nor when He told them, ‘““Whatsoever you shall bind, etc.’’ They 
became high priests when at the Last Supper He told them: ‘‘Do 
this in memory of me.’’ The bishop is then, not, first of all, one 
who has jurisdiction over a diocese. A bishop is he who has been 
commissioned by Christ to offer the holy Eucharist in His name 
and person. 

Therefore it is that the first text of the consecration of a bishop 
which has come down to us (in the Apostolic Tradition, written 
by St. Hippolytus about the year 215), mentions his office of 
highpriestly, eucharistic worship first of all: “Pour down the 
power of Thy sovereign Spirit, with which Thou didst, by Thy 
beloved Son Jesus Christ, give grace to Thy holy Apostles who 
founded Thy Church. . . . Give unto Thy servant here present, 
chosen by Thee for the episcopate, that he may feed Thy holy 
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flock, and serve Thee as a high priest without reproach, rendering 
Thee worship . . .and to offer Thee the gifts of Thy holy Church.” 
Therefore it is, too, that to our own day, the first highpriestly 
function the newly consecrated bishop performs is to offer the 
holy Sacrifice. St. Thomas says simply: ‘‘Holy orders is instituted 
primarily for the sake of the sacrament of the holy Eucharist; all 
the other purposes [e. g. ruling, teaching] are secondary’’ (Summa 
Theol. III, Suppl. q. 37, a. 2 and ad 3). The bishop is never so 
much a bishop, a high priest of Christ, as when, surrounded by 
his people, he offers the Eucharist for them and in their name, 
and as shepherd feeds his flock. That is his greatest privilege and 
honor, his primary task. The bishop is master of the Eucharist 
in his diocese. For does not the Apocalypse describe the throne of 
the Lamb (i. e., His ruling power) as the altar of sacrifice? Just 
as the Cross was altar first, and then throne, the wood from which 
Christ reigns. And hence St. Paul could say: ‘“‘He humbled him- 
self, becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 
Therefore God also has exalted him and has bestowed upon him 
the name that is above every name, so that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bend of those in heaven, on earth, and under 
the earth’’ (Phil. 2:6-10). 


It is by celebrating the Eucharist as high priest of his flock that 
the bishop bears most eloquent and potent witness to the presence 
of Christ the High Priest: ‘‘Do this in remembrance of me. For 
as often as you shall eat this bread and drink this cup, you pro- 
claim the death of the Lord, until he comes’’ (1 Cor. 11:25f.). 
His glory is to be “servant of Christ, and minister of the mysteries 
of God” (1 Cor. 4:1).— And the sum and center of these mys- 
teries is the Mysterium Fidet, the Mystery of the Altar. 


If you have ever assisted at an episcopal consecration, you will 
remember how the rite underscores this identity between the bishop 
and Christ the High Priest. The essential words of consecration 
pray God to “‘complete in Thy priest the highest fulness of Thy 
ministry’ (ministerii’’: the ancient, traditional word used here 
was ‘‘mysteri’’). And then there is the wonderful, ancient rite, as 
old certainly as the fourth century, in which the open Gospel 
book is held over his head. We have almost forgotten its real 
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meaning. The Gospel book is a symbol of Christ. Holding it 
open, above the new bishop’s head, is a vivid sign of Christ's 
presence and power descending upon and filling the person of the 
bishop. (Cf. Ps. Deny’s explanation in his De Eccl. Hierar.) The 
bishop now, in the fullest possible sense of the word, is a Christ- 
bearer. With the eyes of faith we must see Christ, our High Priest 
and giver of spiritual life, in the person of our bishop. 

That means, in a concrete way, that one of the great objectives 
of the liturgical movement must be to develop among our priests 
and faithful a closer bond of love and reverence between them- 
selves and their bishop, their high priest. We must again come to 
realize what it means that our bishop is our spiritual father, the 
dispenser of divine life. Above all, we must feel closely bound to 
him in the sacrifice of the Eucharist. He is the living symbol of 
Christ. He is the celebrant of the eucharistic Sacrifice in his diocese. 
When he ordains priests, he ordains them as his collaborators: 
“cooperatores ordinis nostri,’ collaborators of our order, he calls 


them. And true to this idea, the newly ordained priests imme- 
diately co-offer the One Sacrifice of which he, the bishop, is the 
celebrant. And so it will be throughout their priestly life in their 
parishes. Every Mass, in every parish, is so to speak an extension 


of the eucharistic Sacrifice celebrated by your high priest, the 
bishop. In every Mass you are united to your spiritual father, 
your bishop; you in turn are sharing in the Sacrifice that he offers.* 


That was made very clear in ancient times in Rome itself. The 
bishop, i. e., the pope, sent a part of the consecrated Bread of his 


7] am aware that this interpretation of the high priesthood of the bishop 
primarily in terms of his role as celebrant per eminentiam of the eucharistic 
Sacrifice, which power he communicates and delegates as it were to his priests, 
his eucharistic “‘cooperatores,’’ though it corresponds to his premises, cannot cite 
St. Thomas as a supporter. But (besides the reasons given) it seems to me to 
do fuller justice to the primarily sacrificial (eucharistic) connotation of the 
‘priesthood’ of the New Testament, to the history of the development of 
parishes, and to so much of earlier tradition. Thus St. Ignatius Martyr, 
writing to the Smyrneans, says: ‘‘Let no one do any of the things appertain- 
ing to the Church without the bishop. Let that be considered a valid Eucharist 
which is celebrated by the bishop, or by one whom he appoints. Wherever the 
bishop appears let the congregation be present; just as wherever Jesus Christ is, 
there is the Catholic Church’ (VII, 1, 2). The argument from tradition was 
most recently presented, with considerable persuasiveness, by the dogma pro- 
fessor Jean Colson in the December, 1951, issue of Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
pp. 1049-1059. 
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Mass to each of the parishes of the city, where it was placed in the 
sacred chalice before Communion time. There could hardly have 
been a more eloquent reminder that the parish Mass is really an 
extension of the bishop’s Mass, and that the bishop himself is as 
it were administering holy Communion to his flock through the 
hands of his “‘collaborators,’’ his priests. 


The same lesson is moreover taught us by the crucifix on the 
main altar of our parish church. The cross is a solemn sign of 
Christ’s highpriestly sacrifice. Accordingly, for centuries the cross 
was a sign of the high priesthood, which only the bishop had a 
right to (much in the same way as a pectoral cross, nowadays, is 
reserved to prelates). The cross was carried in procession only 
when the bishop was celebrant, and then placed in front of the 
altar while Mass was being offered. That is the origin of our 
crucifix on the altar. It is therefore an historical and constant 
reminder of our union with our high priest, our bishop, by means 
of the eucharistic Sacrifice. (And if we need still other reminders 
of this same fact, we need but recall that only the bishop, as mas- 
ter of the Eucharist, consecrates altars and chalices.) 


The spiritual bond between all members of the diocese and 
their high priest, the bishop, is of course evident also in other 
sacraments. He it is who consecrates the sacred oils which are used 
in baptism, confirmation and extreme unction. It is the bishop 
who gives jurisdiction to his representatives, his priests, to ad- 
minister penance and to assist at weddings. All these sacraments, 
accordingly, deepen our union with our great spiritual father. 
The bishop, moreover, is obliged personally to preach the word 
of God to his flock (Can. 1327, par. 1), so that, echoing St. 
Paul, he too can say of all his flock: ‘‘In the Gospel I have begot- 
ten you” (1 Cor. 4:14). With great reverence we should listen 
to his pastoral letters, for it is Christ through our bishop who is 
addressing us. 


So real are these spiritual relations between the bishop and his 
entire diocese that tradition, from the first century, has spoken of 
him as “‘wedded”’ to his diocese, as Christ is wedded to His Bride, 
the Church. St. Thomas says, with his usual incisiveness: “‘A 
bishop is in a special manner called the bridegroom of the Church, 
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even as Christ is’’ (Summa Theol., III, Suppl. q. 40, a. 4, ad 3). 
That, of course, is the meaning of his episcopal ring. It is a wed- 
ding ring, for by his consecration he has become the head, the 
father, of a spiritual family. When he receives the ring he is told: 
“Receive this ring, the seal of fidelity, so that you may preserve 
spotless, with untainted fidelity, the bride of Christ which is the 
Church.’’ And Pope Innocent III did not hesitate to comment 
that the bonds of spiritual marriage between a bishop and his 
flock are closer and more binding than the bonds of carnal mar- 
riage (Inter corporalia, 2, X, de translatione episcopi). Because 
the bishop is wedded to his diocese, there can only be one bishop 
truly head of a diocese, and that for life. And when he dies, the 
diocese is called in official language widowed (viduata). 


The exalted position of the bishop as high priest and living 
symbol of the presence of Christ in our midst demands, too, that 
his church, the cathedral church, occupy a very special position 
in the esteem and affection of all his people. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that in our time the cathedral, in most dioceses, is hardly 
much more than a parish church in which the bishop happens to 
pontificate on more important occasions. As a matter of fact, 


however, the cathedral church is the mother church of the diocese. 
It represents the whole diocese. We might call it ‘the parish 
church” to which all members of the diocese first of all belong, 
ahd of which their own parish churches are only an extension 
gr irradiation. 


For it is the church of which their highpriestly spiritual father 
is the real pastor. All should feel at home in it. All should feel an 
obligation towards it. All should take part in celebrating the 
annual feast of its dedication. And when opportunity offers they 
should visit their mother church, and assist at services there. It 
might not be a bad idea for a parish, or for families, to make a 
pilgrimage to their cathedral church. It is certainly more sacred 
and important than any shrine: for it is their spiritual home, 
the center and hearth from which their spiritual life originates. 
Need it be added that those who are, more directly, members of 
the cathedral parish, should appreciate their spiritual privilege. 
They should regard themselves as representative of all the people 
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of the diocese, and should feel a corresponding obligation to repre- 
sent them worthily, with greater devotion, especially at holy Mass 
—and at Vespers or Compline, which, if anywhere, certainly 
deserve to be celebrated in the Mother Church, the visible symbol 
of the Ecclesia Orans, of the Church at prayer. . 


It is only in the light of the fulness of highpriestly power that 
the priesthood of the parish priest can be truly understood. For it 
is the priests’ glory to be sharers in the great mystery and in the 
holiness of their high priest. As Anger phrases it: ‘Priests are not 
the center of unity as is the bishop. They have only those powers 
conferred upon them by the bishop’ (Anger-Burke, Doctrine of 
the Mystical Body, p. 185). 


True, the individual Catholic and the Christian community 
experience the Church directly and immediately in their own 
parishes. The famous German scholar, Romano Guardini, has 
characterized our age as the age in which the “Church is coming 
to life in the hearts of men.’’ And he spoke truly. This is the age 
of the Mystical Body. But if the Mystical Body is to be more 
than a nice abstraction, it must be realized and experienced first 
of all in the community of the parish, of which the pastor is the 
living Christ. Pope Pius XI, speaking to the pastors of Rome 
(Feb. 11, 1929) stated emphatically: ‘“The parish is a family, 
whose home is the parish church, and whose hearth is the altar. 
... The parish church and altar must permeate the entire life of 
the parishioners.’’ And it is no doubt symbolically providential, 
that in this age of the Mystical Body, Pope Pius X, the parish 
priest in the chair of Peter, was raised to the dignity of the altars. 

The parish is indeed, as Pius XI also stated, ‘‘the primary cell 
of the spiritual life of the entire family of the Church’ (Pio X/ 
e l’'Azitone Cattolica, Rome, 1930, p. 83). But the fulness of that 
life can be lived only by the spiritual family which is the diocese. 
The great St. Cyprian summarizes it in ringing words: ‘“This is 
the Church: the people united to the bishop, the flock faithful to 
their shepherd. . . . The bishop is in the Church, and the Church 
is in the bishop. If anyone be not with the bishop, he is not in the 
Church”’ (Ep. 69, n. 2: P.L.4. 406). 


GODFREY DIEKMANN, O.S.B. 
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ONG, long ago, to our younger generation, but only yester- 
day to myself, | was a seaman’s chaplain and organizer of 
the then new Apostolate of the Sea. We sat in council and 
drafted a constitution and deliberated on policies. The 
Dutch, the French and the Germans were newcomers in 

the field; they had just discovered the problem. The Anglo- 
Saxons, as seafarers par excellence, had naturally been aware of it 
long before and had tackled it in their Anglo-Saxon way: with 
practical steps — in Montreal, Dublin, Liverpool, Genoa, in Aus- 
tralian ports and in Newfoundland. In most places the good men 
of St. Vincent de Paul, following the spirit that made their Saint 
share the woes of the galley slaves, were in charge. Naturally it 
had become a charity in the nineteenth century meaning of the 
word: shelters for the homeless, prevention rather than miltiant 
apostleship, coffee and doughnuts with amateur concerts, distribu- 
tion of pamphlets and literature, commiseration with the poor 
boys rather than an “‘apostolate of like on like.’’ Like the famous 
missions to seamen in the spirit of the sects, the Catholic ‘‘clubs’’ 
had furniture that could stand rowdy treatment. 

This spirit caused quite a bit of controversy when the conti- 
nental seamen’s apostolate appeared on the scene. Two things 
opened my own eyes. The first was the contrast between a sea- 
men’s shelter in Hamburg, where the minister could not walk 
through his own day oom without being insulted and which 
looked like a prison ward, while upstairs there was a decently 
furnished lobby for hand-picked and better elements — and a 
place in Rotterdam, Holland, run by a lady who simply had 
‘open house’’ in her own spacious waterfront home for all seamen, 
treated them like friends and made no fuss over her guests that 
would suggest anything like pity, protection or condescension. 
She had curtains in all rooms and, as she herself told me, none 
were ever torn or burned. She treated the men like a mother — 
they responded like sons, 

The other eye-opener was the movement headed by Monsignor 
L. Wolker (who came into his own again after the Allies ridded 
Germany of its Nazi nightmare) which created the ‘“‘young 
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Church” for young Germans; this was anything but a tutelage 
or a “keep out of mischief’’ organization run for the young but 
not by the young. No wonder we tried hard to avoid the Anglo- 
Saxon approach on the Continent and, I admit, felt a bit superior 
to the movement as we had encountered it, perhaps not entirely 
understanding how hard it is to give up vested interests, habits 
and customs. To move a car out of a frozen rut is in the physical 
field what we expected the veterans to do in the religious sphere. 


But then we became aware that our insights again were only 
half the story! That was when I met two persons: a layman who 
by a strange coincidence bore exactly my own name translated into 
French, Jean Raynaud, then head of the JMC (Jeunesse Maritime 
Chrétienne), the maritime counterpart of the JOC, the other a 
little Dominican called Fr. Joseph Lebret. The JMC had an em- 
phasis on the apostolate which was not noticeable in the German 
youth movement. The latter was deeply concerned with working 
out a new pattern, a new form of living, for young Christians. It 
was a re-discovering of the ‘‘young”’ aspect of the Church, a revolt 
against stuffy treadmill views of Catholicism. However, it lacked 
the practical aggressiveness of the JOC. 


This can be understood in the light of facts. In the political 
field in Germany at that time there was the Center Party. In the 
sphere of socio-economic apostleship there were the Christian 
Trade Unions, the Catholic Workmag’s clubs, the Catholic 
‘‘young’’ businessmen, the social apostolate of Miinchen-Gladbach, 
and the impressive Akademiker-Verband (Catholic college grad- 
uates). Everybody was organized, mostly in the 1870 pattern. 
Such a good thing was supposed to sell itself and by improving 
the individual and the communal life of Catholic Christians the 
results, the deeds, would speak louder than words. The average 
Teuton seems to dread the directness we accept as normal in this 
country. There is a constant fear of lowering things religious to 
the level of the marketplace. The efforts to improve quality in 
everything, from decent liturgy to decent printing and to decent 
forms in social life, made it hard to descend into the arena where 
advertising, vulgarity, cheapness, political slugging and propaganda 
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had established an atmosphere repugnant to those who had just 
escaped a spiritual and intellectual ghetto, or rather, slum. 


The French Catholics had suffered poverty. They were without 
the crutches of any kind of powerful and impressive organizations. 
They were intellectually more secure and did not have to prove 
to a Protestant majority that they had a glorious past. The Action 
Francaise showed clearly what happened to you if you were too 
cultural minded at the expense of the supernatural substance of 
your faith. I don’t think we understood these things in those days, 
and some of it is still too close to be really seen in its true pro- 
portion and meaning. 

But here was a frail Dominican, P. Joseph Lebret, who was not 
concerned about thumping his chest by pointing out that the 
French Catholics had their own orphanages for seamen’s orphans, 
dozens of chaplains, a hospital ship stationed between Iceland and 
Newfoundland, foyers (clubs) in many ports, hostels, shelters 
and spiritual, high calibre magazines and papers. Nor was he sat- 
isfied when he had established “‘syndicats,’’ Catholic Trade Unions 
and their magazines, for fishermen and seamen, plus credit organi- 
zations. 


Just before World War II he traveled in an old jalopy through 
Germany, Poland, the Baltic countries, all Scandinavia, Holland 
and God knows where else, to make a thorough study of the actual 
living conditions of seafaring folk, of fishermen, ports, housing, 
local social services and legislation. He implored my help — help- 
less as I was then — to publish his material with American back- 
ing. He even made me distribute questionnaires on this continent 
— which mostly remained unanswered (this was, of course, after 
I was exiled from Germany). 


After a brief interlude in unoccupied France, which showed a 
bit of understandable confusion, he continued his work and ex- 
panded it ten years ago and enlarged his field. A quarterly, Econo- 
mie et Humanisme (for a few years he called it Idées et Forces) 
displays the scope of his effort. Its subtitle should be: truth and 
courage, exactness and honesty. It is one of the few Christian 
magazines that has not got its eyes in the back of its head, forever 
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weeping over the golden past and lamenting the day and predict- 
ing gloom (not doomsday, which would be very Christian). I 
remember an issue a few years ago when, instead of crying social- 
ism over the nationalization of the Renault auto plant, he went 
into the plant and made a survey, less concerned with profits and 
sales (although they received a great deal of his attention) than 
with the lives of the workers and the managers and with how 
the change affected their lives. 


To show what this movement is doing, here is a digest of the 
first number of its new series, ““Economie Humaine,” 1951. Its 
title is ““Peasants Yesterday, Agricultors Tomorrow.”’ That does 
not sound very clear to American ears; it could not, so long as we 
don’t see what the study is all about. The editorial, on “Rural 
Man, Citizen of the 20th Century,”’ reveals the bold approach 
and the care with which the impression of timidity is avoided. 
The author first emphasizes that the agricultural life of the early 
and pastoral and peasant civilizations resulted in “‘a certain equi- 
librium, a certain harmony between the earth that fed man and 
him who mastered it.’’ He then continues: 


‘‘When it was discovered that creation included other possibil- 
ities of immense magnitude, that she could not merely nourish 
man in the sweat of his brow, but prosper him and lift him, and 
by doing so cause him to find again his providential destination, 
and that therefore nothing should be left fallow, unexplored, un- 
used — then began that gigantic adventure which we have barely 
started. Some were made conceited and others are as yet unaware. 
The best are deeply engaged in the task of humble search of the 
truth. An immense technical effort tends to restore the lost king- 
ship over inanimate creation, as, on the level of grace, spiritual 
effort tends to restore the internal freedom and spontaneous joy 
possessed before the fall. 


“In this grandiose common effort of an ever increasing human- 
ity that moves ceaselessly to better organization and to a greater 
awareness of its solidarity, there is a constant, irresistible decrease 
of ‘producive’ toil, while techniques of utilization are multiplied: 
and with utilization there also develop chemical transformation, 
research activities, coordination. We already visualize the elements 
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of a society free to a large extent from servile tasks which crushed 
it hitherto. ... 


“The last century saw the proportion of farm people decrease 
with breathtaking speed. Now they have become a minority, 
facing an urban civilization and a totally novel industrialism 
which leads the evolution of the world. They had represented 
solid human values, the result of a daily confrontation of man 
with the resistance of matter and living things. These values are 
in jeopardy. That is the reason why we are witness of a passionate 
defense of the peasant (farmer) and craftsman. 


“We try to save the European peasantry [and the American 
family-size farm]. The efforts made to prop up the past stem 
from excellent intentions. They cannot but fail because they aim 
at symptoms and refuse to take into account an evolutionary force 
that no legislation can possibly harness. 


‘Besides, the object of such efforts is not even justified. Why 
save the peasant world or a peasant civilization — they belong to 
history. A unique civilization is emerging. Into this the agricul- 
tural profession is to be integrated, because even now it embodies 
lasting values: initiative, realism and that awareness that comes 
from the close contact of man with the soil. We don’t have to 
preserve a world, but to build a new one. . . . If the innovator is 
at times quite wrong, the ‘conserver’ is always mistaken when he 
tries to save transient features. For the world of tomorrow we 
should not save patterns of living, but true values . . . which, as 
once before, may materialize in new forms.”’ 


This particular issue of the magazine makes an effort to sift 
essentials from accidentals, to unravel the master-plan and to piece 
together the novel elements that are appearing, ‘‘revealing nascent 
structural design.”’ 


The first article of the issue claims that there simply is ‘‘no 
rebirth possible of a rejuvenated rural culture which preserves the 
old essential values.’’ Rural life will never again withdraw into 
“‘a closed world.” The peasant (farmer) is becoming a citizen of 
the world and “‘bathes in the waters of a universal civilization; 
the only true problem is that of his assimilation.”’ 
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“The motive force of all these changes is the technological 
revolution,” with its universal ‘‘sliding of the individual into the 
collective.’’ ‘‘More than ever, the modern farmer is caught in- 
extricably in the net of the forces that connect him closely with 
mankind.” ‘‘Capitalistic exploitation’’ leads to an alarming ‘‘de- 
humanization.’’ What is needed, on a world-wide scale, is patient 
and all-embracing research, based on profound knowledge of mod- 
ern technology, in order to determine the very best kind of modern 
“exploitation’’ with an eye on man as a person. As human con- 
ditions change, so does the mentality of man. “Even the smallest 
hamlet changes its face and allows itself to be penetrated by city 
influences. . . . City and village dwellers acquire identical charac- 
teristics (un méme type humain), the most outstanding being: 
insecurity and a collective defense-complex against this menace. 
.. . Under technological pressure the old structures break up and 
new ones labor towards birth. . . . This nascent world strikes ter- 
ror through the implacable gigantism of its proportions and the 
imperious demands of its technology.” 


Here the author comes to the heart of the question: ‘‘Under 
what conditions will it be able to bear the imprint of human 
and humane values?’’ Since, according to the author, the rural 
man, by reason of his experience, his awareness, his ability to 
organize and his social status, is in a better position than was the 
working man when industrialism hit him, he should courageously 
see to it that “‘instead of enduring or accepting passively an evolu- 
tion whose coming is irresistible, he be at the head of it, he or- 
ganize and guide it.’” This will be the only proof that he really 
possesses those “‘ancestral virtues’ of foresight, initiative and in- 
dependent thinking for which he is so often praised. 


Of the many studies contained in this issue of Economie et 
Humanisme, all worth while, special mention is due Pierre Viau's 
on “‘Agriculture in Search of a New Sociological Structure’ (pp. 
50ff.). The author looks on the present stage as embryonic of the 
future. ‘“Around a shapeless mass of different exploitations [hard 
to translate] there appear new services, administrative agencies, 
professional organizations, which tend to support or extend the 
working of the land. They are multiplying and becoming more 
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differentiated. They are developing more and more into a harness 
of both farming and of farmer. They are being continuously re- 
shaped and coordinated and are giving the rural world a col- 
lective structure which it hitherto lacked.’ This forcing of co- 
operation is largely due to material agents such as the number and 
cost of machinery, the need of laboratory and experimental as- 
sistance, the new incorporation into a nation- or continent- or 
even world-wide market. 


The detached, self-contained family-size farm is out. Con- 
demned. Finished. The small ‘‘polycultural (diversified) farm, 
sufficient to itself and anxious to grow it all and to depend on no 
outsiders is condemned without appeal. It is disappearing, and 
fast, either because of lack of foresight or of adaptability.”’ 


Nor can this conclusion be brushed aside as referring only to 
those “diminutive French one horse or two goat farms’ which 
will, as sure as anything, be cited by critics to show that the whole 
argument is irrelevant to America. As a pastor in a region of very 
intensive irrigated farming, I can only confirm the French experi- 
ence: my own diversified farmers are no more. In the short span 
of eight years I have seen dairy farmers forced to exclusive spe- 
cialization in their field in order to survive; there simply is no 
time for anything but to produce for the milk truck of the Carna- 
tion Company. I have seen hop farmers forced to concentrate and 
expand as far as reclamation legislation permits, because the dealers 
in New York or Washington moved in with their unlimited cap- 
ital, developing ‘‘hop factories in the field’ of gigantic proportions 
farmed with Mexican labor. I know how our sugar beet planters 
have had to take their orders from the giants of the refining in- 
dustry, not daring to plant a tenth of an acre of beets more than 
their contract allows. And so on, in the case of an unending 
variety of produce: potatoes, sheep, asparagus, grapes, peaches, 
etc., etc. 


In other words, there is no longer room, where I live, for 
sustenance and richly diversified farming, except someone decides 
to be a martyr of his conviction or has so much capital that he 
can afford time and labor to make his farm into something like 
an educational institution. And secondly, here as in France, you 
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either sign up with a capitalist who takes your product, or you 
pay the price of a low standard of living, of back-breaking labor, 
of constant threatening risk, and of being on the outs with the 
rest of the community. 

Of course neither Russian style ‘“‘Kolkhoses’’ nor California 
style giant farms are the only ways out. But without subsidies, 
i.e., without farming at the concealed expense of the taxpayer 
in the city, which is a sort of artificial respiration and rigid pro- 
tection, our cherished ideal seems to be fading out of existence. 
As small business lingers on at the margin of our economy, 
dwindling from war to war, with the exception of those things 
that are unprofitable to mass-produce, so with the family-size farm. 


And since the liturgical movement has always had an affinity 
with traditional values, with the natural order, the soil, the fam- 
ily and “‘subsidiary”’ entities of society, I think most of us feel a 
natural sympathy with rural life, i.e., with an idealized farm 
family as the seed bed of real men and real women, of health and 
Christian values. Unless we face these facts and sit down to make 
an estimate of the cost, we had better decide that we are indulging 
in wishful thinking and shutting ourselves off from an approach 
to the future which may prove fatal to us. The most beautiful 
liturgy performed before men who have lost all internal contact 
with us will be performed in a void. The liturgical apostolate 
even had a place assigned to it in the rural life movement, involv- 
ing the blessing of fields and of cattle, and the revival of other 
usages dear to the proverbial European peasant. In my parish I 
would need half a dozen priests to help me bless the fields — and 
then the Protestant neighbors would jeer at the superstition of 
backward Catholics. There are things like public Corpus Christi 
processions which are so European, so medieval, that they are out 
of place in an amorphous and pluralistic city like Chicago or 
New York. 

On re-examination of the Ritual, we will find that it is not yet 
up to date and certainly not an answer to all the sociological 
questions that come up. As new forms of common living develop, 
whether we like it or not, so the sanctification of these new pat- 
terns will have to develop as well. That Rome is aware of all this 
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and has very well grasped the new needs becomes apparent in so 
many unusual and bold steps taken by Pope Pius XII which 
begin to fall into a pattern. They will be too little and too late, 
as some of us fear, only if ‘“‘grass roots Catholicism’’ is timid 
and blind. 

Viau is far too practical and methodical to be summarized in 
one timely tract. I have reported only those ideas which I thought 
might provoke readers of WORSHIP to look up the full article, 
and to ask themselves, whether we are not faced with a situation 
far too complex and fleeting to be remedied by encouraging a few 
people to go back to the land and to prefer the cockcrow and the 
daily chores to appartments for easy living and lunch cafeteria 
style. 

Even those farmers who would not want to be cooped up in 
Apt. 5B of 566 South 350 Street and to be sitting in front of 
an I.B.M. calculator for 25 years 5 days a week 8 hours a day, 
know that they have to be good technicians and engineers, read 
the latest technological magazines and tune in on Chicago market 
reports, go to all sorts of conventions, take contracts and loans 
and concentrate on one specialized product, if they want to sur- 
vive. The agricultural production line is as mercilessly ‘‘progres 


sive’ and standardized as ony other brand of industry. The little 
red school house is gone and in the big consolidated school units 
the methods, the subjects, the staff and the ideals make for a new 
generation which is not too different from that in the large city. 
Whether we like it or not: nobody as yet sees what could po: 
sibly reverse the trend, except an entirely new start after an atom 
war. That is a price which seems a bit too high! 


H. A. R. 





THE APOSTOLATE 


HOW A PARISH CAME TO SING 


OMETIMES at high Mass in my parish I sing a low “Et cum 
S spiritu tuo’’ in answer to the celebrant’s “Dominus vobis- 

cum.” I keep it low, because when I express myself more 
exuberantly, at least two or three persons will look at me with 
eyes that demand: ‘“What’s wrong with you?” 


I'm-sure that if I kept singing my full-throated best, some of 
my fellow-laymen would really glare at me in order to shame me 
into more becoming conduct. 


I would have no such inhibitions if I belonged to Sacred Heart 
parish in suburban Hubbard Woods, IIl., 20 miles north of Chi- 
cago. There the lay people are no longer (in the words of Pius 
XI) ‘‘detached and silent spectators’’ at Mass. 


At Sacred Heart the other Sunday I learned for the first time 
how joyous and prayerful you can be when you're part of a con- 
gregation that sings its praises to God. At Sacred Heart the people 
in the pews sing the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus 
Det. They also chant the responses, part of the Alleluia verse, and 
(as the congregation receives Communion) a Communion verse. 
Besides, they sing a short English hymn — a processional as the 
priest and servers accompanied by the vested boys’ choir enter the 
sanctuary, a recessional as they leave through the. body of the 
church. 


All this isn't just for special holy days. It happens once every 
Sunday and usually twice on every weekday. And it’s been going 
on for four years now, with the participation of both men and 
women, young and old. 


Each parish school child from fifth grade on owns and uses a 
St. Andrew’s Daily Missal. Adults at Sunday Masses have the 
choice of using either their own missals or leaflet missals provided 
by the pastor. Beyond this, the congregation’s participation in 
the Mass is symbolized in a booklet titled Our Chanted Mass, 
with the subtitle ‘““One in Song, One in Christ.’” This booklet, 
prepared by Father Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., contains words and 
music of chants selected for simplicity’s sake from various Masses. 


All-around participation is the fullest at the ‘‘family’’ or parish 
Vass starting at 9:30 on Sunday. Since there is no children’s 
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Mass, parents and children are encouraged to come to chant the 
Mass together. The vested boys’ choir, sitting in the first pews, 
alternates in singing the ordinary with the congregation. All the 
parish nuns join in too. Four or five laymen (none ex-seminar- 
ians), sitting across the aisie from the choir, form the schola. The 
singing of all the groups — the schola, the choir, and the rest of 
the congregation — is directed by one of the two assistant pastors, 
Father Thomas Conley. 


Because of this participation from the pews, the church’s choir 
loft is empty during Sunday high Mass except for the nun-organ- 
ist. Even she is not there during the weekday 6:30 Mass, which 
the nuns sing a cappella. Alternating with them in this early 
morning song are from six to ten men, most of whom catch 
trains into Chicago between 7:30 and 8:15. 


The Mass isn’t the only divine service in which Sacred Heart 
parishioners participate actively. During Forty Hours devotion, 
for example, they sing the Litany responses and repeat the first 
stanza of the Pange Lingua after each verse. They also join in 
singing parts of the Holy Week services, starting with the Gloria 
Laus on Palm Sunday. 


Sister Anita Marie, principal of the grade school, told me: “We 
sisters have been assigned to many parishes, but at none have we 
seen the lay people take such an active part in the liturgy. I can 
see the difference in parish life — it’s much closer to what Christ 
means it to be.” 


The participation didn’t come about through an overnight 
change. After being named pastor of Sacred Heart parish in 1944, 
Monsignor Reynold Hillenbrand listed the chanted Mass as among 
the parish's “‘spiritual objectives.” As a preparation, the dialog 
Mass was introduced. Then, after about a month’s training in 
Gregorian, the parish burst into song the first Sunday of Febru- 
ary, 1948. The congregation started off with the responses and 
the Kyrie, and then added the Sanctus, Agnus Det, Gloria, and 
Credo. And since then they’ve added a second Mass to their 
repertory. 


The ‘‘secret’’ of this success? According to the parish priests, 
it's all in having the right approach in training the people. “You 
don’t want to have just children singing, or just women and 
children,’ Msgr. Hillenbrand points out. He discovered that the 
most obvious way of starting off would leave either the men or 
all the adults almost voiceless. And so he discarded techniques 
such as having the adults ‘follow’ a trained children’s choir, of 
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letting the parish women’s organization lead the way, or starting 
classes in the parish hall (which would attract very few men). 


Representative married couples, the parish priests decided, would 
be the ‘“‘proper base.’ And the natural place to train them was in 
their own homes, especially because practically all of the families 
have large residences and do a lot of visiting in each other’s homes. 


Ten groups, averaging eight married couples each, met one 
evening a week for eight weeks. Since a priest had to be present to 
lead each session, the three parish priests were kept very busy during 
the eight weeks. Two priests from outside the parish helped out 
one night a week. (None of them had any previous experience in 
teaching chant.) Among their biggest hurdles were these: 


1) Many people were afraid that their voices weren't good 
enough to deserve public attention. They thought that the priests 
were trying a subtle way of recruiting a choir. To dispel these 
notions, the nature and purpose of the chant was explained by 
Fr. Vitry at two meetings of 50 persons each. Thanks to this 
explanation and the ones given by the priests at group meetings, 
the people soon realized that the goal was to develop better wor- 
ship, not better vocal chords. 


2) Practically everybody stumbled over the Latin. The priests 
soon learned, by trial and error, that they couldn't teach the mel- 
ody first. Each group had to start by reciting Latin phrases over 
and over again. Without such practice the songs stuck in every- 
body’s throat. 


3) Few knew the profound meaning of what they were to 
chant. To correct this, the priest had to do more than translate. 
He explained the meaning of each prayer as a whole and how it 
fitted into the Mass. The parish chant book helps people to under- 
stand the prayers. The Kyrie, for example, is headed ‘‘We Implore 
God’s Mercy’’; the Gloria, ‘“We Proclaim God’s Glory.” 


Since the first year, 1948, the priests have each Lent held sim- 
ilar sessions with small groups made up of “‘veterans’’ and some 
novices at chant. The people have thus brushed up on the familiar 
songs and learned new ones. 


In all, about one-fifth of the parishioners have taken part in 
the special training. They are the leaven of congregational sing- 
ing in Sacred Heart Church. The singing visits in the homes have 
enabled the parish priests to get to know the parishioners better, 
and vice versa. And the parishioners have gotten to know each 
other. In this way, they have begun to express in their daily life 
their oneness in Christ and each other, just as in the chanted Mass 
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they express (as Pius XII says) ‘‘the unity which befits brothers 
who are sons of the same Father.”’ 

Could this success in a suburban parish be duplicated in a city 
parish? Msgr. Hillenbrand emphatically believes that it could, that 
in fact it could be even more successful. And as a layman who has 
lived in both a suburb and a big city, I agree with him. Especially 
in a wealthy suburb such as Hubbard Woods, the people are apt 
to be more individualistically inclined than those in most city 
parishes. The city dweller today certainly faces many materialistic 
distractions, but the well-to-do suburbanite has many, many more 
— including luxurious homes, cocktail parties, bridge clubs, saddle 
and cycle clubs, debutante cotillions, nights at the theater, winter 
vacations in Florida. All in all, it’s an atmosphere which isn't 
the best for encouraging the chanted Mass, with its demands of 
sacrifice, cooperation, and discipline. 

No matter where it is inaugurated, of course, the chanted Mass 
will take work, from both the clergy and the laity. But it’s worth 
the sacrifice, both for God’s sake and our own. 


Chicago Bos SENSER 


SUNDAY SCHOOL OR BABY SITTERS 


attend holy Mass together, especially on Sundays. We 

had been told so often enough. And the reasons given 
were all valid — and beautiful. But what if the children are small 
— too small to behave in church and too big to carry in one’s 
arms — and what if good baby sitters are not only a severe strain 
on the budget but are almost impossible to get? 

That problem, multiplied scores of times in our parish (Little 
Flower Parish, South Bend, Ind.), led to the establishment of a 
“Sunday school” in our church basement. Each Sunday during 
the 9:30 Mass the children are not only taken care of and kept 
out of mischief, but are taught elementary facts about their 
religion in a unique “‘play church” program. 

Devised by members of the Christian Family Movement in the 
parish, this Sunday school has accomplished three things. 1) It 
has made it possible for parents and older children to assist at 
holy Mass together — the first time since their first child, for 
many. 2) It has acquainted the children with the fundamental 
truths of their religion during their most impressionable years, 


W~* all knew that husband and wife (and children) should 
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from one to six. And 3) it has interested parents in teaching 
religion to their youngsters in the home. 


That some such program was needed was shown by a survey 
made in the parish which revealed that in about 75% of the 
homes there was no systematic religious instruction nor even 
regular religious practices such as mealtime grace or morning and 
evening prayers. Confirmation of this came from the school nuns 
who declared that few first graders knew even the sign of the cross. 


The school is conducted along the lines of a play church but 
no actual playing is allowed. Sandboxes, color books and games 
used in many nursery schools have no place here. 


The program starts with the children entering a miniature 
church equipped with a miniature altar, vestments, sacred vessels 
— all made by various members of the parish. After being guided 
in taking holy water and blessing themselves, they are shown to 
their tiny pews by another child, appointed usher for the day. 
[he teachers make sure they genuflect properly. 


After all are seated, another boy, whose turn it is to be the 
““priest,"’ is vested. Sometimes the children are asked to call out 
each vestment’s name. Then he and his two servers, kneeling 
before the miniature aitar, lead the tiny congregation in the Our 
Father, Hail Mary and some other prayers. During the unvesting 
of the priest and servers the ushers take up the collection, pennies 
which the children save ‘‘to help keep God's house beautiful.” 


Then comes explanation and quiz time. This varies each Sun- 
day so that by the end of a year the children will have heard 
repeatedly about holy Mass and Communion, about the altar, 
the sacraments, mysteries of the rosary, major feasts, saints, prayers 
and hymns —all portrayed and acted out as much as possible. 
On the Sunday when baptism is explained, for example, the girls 
bring their dolls, which go home thoroughly drenched. 


Finally a Bible story is told and the children are urged to ask 
their parents to re-tell it to them when they get home — a pressure 
method of getting the parents to talk about religion to their 
children at least occasionally. 


The. Sunday school is conducted by the parents, two couples 
at a time. Some admit it is the first time they ever attempted to 
talk religion to any child. Each couple serves two Sundays in a 
row, the first as assistants and the second Sunday as the leaders, 
thus assuring the presence always of one experienced couple. Both 
couples meet with the pastor, Fr. Joseph Payne, C.S.C., the Friday 
night before, to be briefed. They meetin the leader’s home: a 
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wonderful opportunity for the families to become better acquainted 
with their pastor as well as with each other. The improved com- 
munity spirit and parish unity that has resulted from these meet- 
ings would alone justify the Sunday school, according to Fr. 
Payne. A number of conversions amongst mixed marriages have 
resulted through interest generated by the Sunday school. 


Undoubtedly the greatest effect of the Sunday school is the 
placing of God at the center of the children’s early learning. They 
learn that He is the cause of all things, is everywhere and must 
enter into the explanation of everything. Since the Sunday school 
is responsible for their introduction into social life, God's church 
becomes the center of their social awareness. By laying a founda- 
tion for a full Christian life in the new generation, the Sunday 
school is restoring the parish to its rightful place as center of 
the community. 


South Bend, Ind. BURNETT C. BAUER 


IT CAN BE DONE 


OR many years, in fact, ever since I’ve been pastor, I have 
tried to keep the idea of Easter alive for my people through- 
out the year, and especially on Sundays. The climax and sum 
of our redemption should not be an isolated event. One means | 
have used could easily be adopted generally. The Easter candle is 
one of the Church’s best object lessons. In most places, on Holy 
Saturday, the candles on the altar (representing the faithful) are 
lighted from the Easter candle (the risen Christ). That in itself 
is an effective lesson. But why limit it to Holy Saturday? Our 
vigil light before the Blessed Sacrament is lighted from the Easter 
candle, and great care is taken that it doesn’t die out. At every 
subsequent Mass throughout the year, and at every public devo- 
tion, the server gets his light for the altar candles from this vigil 
lamj. We don’t use a match — or cigarette lighter — from one 
end of the year to the next. 


The idea of the never-dying flame of Easter has caught the 
people’s fancy; it’s the sort of thing that stirs the imagination — 
like the carrying of the Olympic fire — and the occasion of many 
a salutary reminder. Some of my people, coming from certain 
Catholic areas of Europe where it was cherished custom, also get 


1Contributions to this department are invited. A year’s subscription to WOR- 
SHIP, to any address designated, will be paid for every item printed. — ED. 
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the flame from the Easter candle, carry it home, and keep it alive 
before their statue of the Sacred Heart or the home shrine to our 
Blessed Lady. It’s a good tie-up with the parish church as the 
hearth of the spiritual life. 


We keep the Easter candle in the baptistery, on a special holder. 
It is burning during the administration of the sacrament (with 
the flame from the vigil lamp), and the newly baptized get the 
light for their candles from it. (On Maundy Thursday to Good 
Friday we use up the remainder of the Easter candle at the Reposi- 
tory, so every year on Holy Saturday we can start fresh with a 
new one. It’s too important to skimp on it.) 


In the new Easter Vigil, the idea of spreading of the flame from 
Christ to all His members is given dramatic expression. The “‘keep 
this burning light’’ idea can now be even more easily fostered. 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


HE drawing pictures the prophet Jeremias in the stocks (cf. 
Jer. 20:1-3). Jeremias has always been accepted as being in 
his own person an important type of the suffering Messias: 

his own people persecuted him, as they did Christ, because he bore 
witness concerning them that their works were evil (John 7:7). 
The artist has therefore, in representing the suffering prophet, sug- 
gested at the same time the figure of Christ on the cross. And since 
this April issue of WORSHIP covers both Passiontide and Easter, 
it is the traditional representation of Christ triumphing on the 
cross that is suggested. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B., for- 
mer novice master and Scripture professor at St. John’s, is 
now doing missionary work among the Indians, with head- 

quarters at Ball Club, Minn. — REV. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J., 
lecturer, writer, originator of the liturgical missions called ‘‘Lay- 
folk’s Weeks,”’ can be reached at Bourton Hall, Rugby, England. 
— REV. GODFREY DIEKMANN, O.S.B., editor of WORSHIP, teaches 
patrology in the seminary and lay theology to college students at 
St. John’s. — BoB SENSER, formerly with Today, is at present 
assistant editor of Work. —- BURNETT C. BAUER, long active in 
the lay apostolate at South Bend, Ind., recently summarized ex- 
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eriences and ideals in Blueprint for Family Catholic Action (Ave 


aria Press). 
e 


During the past several years scores of orders from libraries and 
individuals for the complete set of ORATE FRATRES could not be 
filled because several of the volumes were no longer available. 
Catholic University Library has now offered to microfilm all 25 
volumes provided there are at least five requests for the entire set. 
If five subscribers can be found, it will cost each $90.00; if ten or 
more, the price would be about. $72.00. It will not be possible to 
microfilm single volumes only. The Liturgical Press would be glad 
to hear from any interested parties, 


¢ 
The NCWC News Service reported in early March that Dutch 


religious congregations of both men and women who are not bound 
to the recitation of the full divine office petitioned the Holy See, 
through the hierarchy of the country, for permission to use a new 
vernacular ‘‘short breviary’’ instead of the usual Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin, and that the petition was granted. Readers 
of WORSHIP will recall that a similar permission has been in oper 
ation in Germany for over two years; there too the entire hierarchy 
actively promoted the plan. In the February issue of Etudes, more- 
over, Fr. Doncouer writes of a new French vernacular abbreviation 
of the office, approved for religious under their jurisdiction by a 
number of the French bishops, with prospects of its being adopted 
throughout France soon. All three arrangements, though compiled 
independently, are in general quite similar to the basic structure of 
our American Short Breviary, whereas typography and illustra- 
tions of the latter are decidedly superior to the German volume 
(the only one we have seen thus far). 

The American Short Breviary, first published in 1940 and now 
in its fifth edition, is at present in official use in a number of relig- 
ious communities, both in the U.S. and in other English-speak 
ing countries, and several others are seriously considering its intro 
duction. Thousands of religious, too, are praying it privately. 
There can be no question that some such solution to the prayer 
problem of religious Brothers and Sisters is desirable: the Little 
Office, however exceilent and traditional, does not offer sufficient 
variety, nor does it satisfy the growing desire to correspond more 
closely in one’s prayer-life to the seasons and feasts of the liturgical 
year. Since many of the religious communities in America have 
their origins in the three continental countries above named, and 
still have associations in rule and customaries with their fellow 
religious there, a more widespread adoption of the ‘Short Brevi 
ary’ may likely be looked for in the near future, 
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Indications are that the new Easter nightwatch will be observed 
in a large percentage of American parishes this year. Fortunately, 
articles explaining its importance and spiritual significance have 
been appearing in a considerable number of periodicals and weekly 
papers. Thus perhaps the impression widely current last year will 
be successfully overcome, that this is just another midnight Mass, 
such as the one recently introduced for New Year's eve — and 
why multiply midnight Masses? We weren't ready for the Easter 
vigil last year. We hope that these explanatory articles will also 
persuade the majority of priests that starting the service early Holy 
Saturday evening hardly does justice to the purpose of this Resur- 
rection service. The express goal of the “‘experiment”’ is to restore 
the full symbolism of the traditional Resurrection rite. It is not 
just a nightwatch, but a nightwatch climaxing in the Resurrection 
Mass. And that means, really, the dawn, it means the Light of the 
World triumphing over the night of ignorance, death and sin. At 
present writing we have not yet seen the details of the new instruc- 
tions. But we hope it will be permitted to begin the rite several 
hours after midnight in order that the Mass itself may be our 
great annual ‘“‘sunrise service’: Oriens ex alto. Naturally, local 
exigencies cannot be ignored. But if convenience becomes our sole 
norm, and early Saturday evening becomes the general starting- 
point of the “‘reform,’”’ it won't be long before we'll be back to 
Saturday morning again. 


Pastors who intend to celebrate the new Easter nightwatch have 
a choice of three booklets, prepared for congregational participa- 
tion. Newman Press offers The New Easter Vigil Service, a com- 
petent translation and commentary by the veteran Fr. Philip 
Weller, at 25 cents a copy, $15.00 per hundred. Conception Abbey 
Press, Conception, Mo., includes in its Easter Vigil Service, besides 
text and brief ekplanations, all the chants in modern notation, for 
both celebrant and people. The booklet sells for 20 cents each, 
$15.00 per hundred. The New Rite of Holy Saturday, published 
by Mission Press, Techny, Ill., has a good English translation 
and.commentary by Fr. A. Biskupek, $§.V.D.: 10 cents a copy. 


* 


Tenebrae pamphlets, at popular prices, are issued by Paluch 
Co., Chicago, Bruce of Milwaukee, and Pio Decimo Press, St. 
Louis (Msgr. Hellriegel). The first offers the complete service, the 
other two a one nocturn plus Lauds adaptation, with directions 
for congregational use. The complete Latin-English text is of 
course also contained in Msgr. Knox’s Holy Week Book (Sheed & 
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Ward: cloth, $2.50). This volume, which begins with Palm Sun- 
day, appeared last year, and does not have the new Easter night- 
watch; but many will want it for the sake of the Monsignor’s 
Scripture translations and for his original version of the Mass 
ordinary. For our part, we do not think the latter as successful as 
the one prepared by Fr. O'Connell and Mr. Finberg for the so- 
called ‘‘Knox Missal.’’ Perhaps it is too original. Certainly, no 
one, to our knowledge, has ever before translated the famous 
anamnesis prayer “Unde et memores’’ with a negative: ‘‘Unfor- 
gotten’’ — which seems to limit the ‘‘memorial’’ performed by 
priest and people to a merely subjective, psychological remem- 
brance. At all events, the translation is sparkingly new and stirs 
to fresh thought. 
7 


A friend from Miinster, Germany, sent us a copy of the official 
diocesan prayer and song book, a neat volume of some 900 pages, 
containing Sunday and feastday missal, a good selection of chant 
Masses and hymns, of prayers and sacramentals, and of transla- 
tions of the sacraments for the laity. The book is designed for 
church and home use. Our readers may be interested in the ‘‘rubric’’ 
under the heading ‘“The Father's Blessings’: 

‘The father is the representative of God in the family. But God 
is a God of blessing. For that reason the patriarchs in the Old 
Testament already considered it their right to bless their children. 
A special efficacy was attributed to this blessing: “The father’s 
blessing establisheth the houses of the children’ (Eccli. 3:11). 
This is all the more true of the blessing of a Christian father, 
since he not only shares in God's paternity and creative power, 
but also in Christ's priesthood and therefore in His power of 
blessing. 

“Christian father, be aware of your dignity and power, and 
gladly make use of the many opportunities to give your fatherly 
blessing to your children: on the day of their birth and of their 
baptism, and on the anniversaries of these days, on their nameday, 
every evening, when they start school, on the days of their first 
confession, holy Communion and confirmation, on graduation 
day, in sickness and crisis, when your children leave home for a 
longer absence or permanently, on the day of their wedding or 
their entrance into religion, or on the day when your priest-son 
for the first time celebrates the holy Sacrifice. 

‘The father should sign the forehead of his child with the 
cross and pronounce the ancient formula of blessing: ‘May God 
almighty, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, bless you. Amen’ ” 
(Laudate, p. 47). 
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St. Augustine in his day proposed a somewhat similar line of 
thought: ‘‘When, therefore, my dear brethren, you hear the Lord 
saying: ‘Where I am, there also my servant (minister) shall be’ 
(John 12:26), do not think only of the good bishops and clergy. 
You too in your own fashion minister to Christ: by living piously, 
by giving alms, and by preaching His name and doctrine to whom 
you can. Let every father of a family recognize that this title of 
‘minister’ obliges him to serve his family with fatherly devotion. 
For the sake of Christ and of life eternal let him admonish, teach, 
warn and correct the members of his household, let him show 
them affection and exercise proper discipline. Thus each father in 
his own home will fulfil an ecclesiastical and as it were an episco- 
pal office, ministering to Christ here below in order that he may 
be with Him forever hereafter’’ (Commentary on St. John's 
Gospel, Tract 51, 13). 

* 


“That excellent American liturgical magazine Orate Fratres has 
had the courage to do something that many other papers and 
magazines would like to do, but dare not; it has changed its name, 
and is now called Worship. Hardly less courageously and, in my 
view, with rather more hazard, it prints a changing, highly mod- 
ernistic drawing on its new cover design. Worship, as I must now 
get used to call it, achieves a standard of seriousness and yet popu- 
larity in its subject matter which should give it a very large circu- 
lation among the 30 million Catholics of America. But the Cath- 
olic magazine and review trade in America is the greatest puzzle to 
me, when gee like Commonweal, America, the Catholic World 
and Worship have to struggle for adequate support. Yet from 
other quarters I often hear reports of the rapid spiritual education 
of American Catholics and the large circulations of serious books 
that do not move too easily in this country” (Editorial in the 
London Catholic Herald, Jan. 25). 


+ 


Good, Bad, and Different: — Confession formula of a third- 
grader: “‘Bless your Father for I have sinned. I detest almighty 
God and you Father, for I have sinned. This is my first confession. 
My last confession was 17 days ago. These are my sins. . . . The 
act of contrition. O my God, I am partly sorry for saving offended 
Thee... I firmly dissolve, with the help of Thy grace, to confess 
my sins, to do penance, and to demand my life’ (Anon.) 

— ‘In our busy rectory, the seasons had come and gone with- 
out pause, the seasons as we observed them — baseball, football, 
Christmas, basketball, and Lent again’’ (The Rectory Cat, in 
“Defection of a Favorite,” by J. F. POWERS, in the New Yorker). 
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WALLS ARE CRUMBLING. Seven Jewish Philosophers Discover Christ. 
By Rev. John M. Oesterreicher. Foreword by Jacques Maritain. Devin- 
Adair Co., New York. 1952. Pp. 352. Cloth, $5.00. 

Walls are crumbling. The vision of the whole is no longer for only the 
giants of the race. All of us moderns can look now and see, beyond the 
ugly man-made fragments, “the world as a cosmos, . . . moving accord- 
ing to eternal laws.” Not only the walls of race and blood, not only the 
walls of pride and prejudice are crumbling, but also the walls of discon- 
tinuity imposed by men in flight from God upon the creation of the 
divine Logos. “Mozart before or after the gassing of human beings, 
Hoelderlin in the knapsack of an SS man, Goethe in the guard’s library 
at a concentration camp —this is possible only in a world in which 
things no longer exist in their essence but piece-meal.” 


Where will we find a more likely prophet to draw back the heavy 
veils with which relativism (and ressentiment) have separated man from 
things, man from man, and man from God . . . where a more likely tool 
of “revelation” than among the natural sons of Abraham? In this vivi- 
fying, moving volume, Fr. Oesterreicher, himself a Jew and a Christian 
(associate editor of WorsuHip), re-creates for us with words both clear 
and beautiful the thought (the word) and the passion of seven Jewish 
philosophers of our time who have come face to face with Christ. Who 
are in agreement that man’s choice is between faith and idolatry, not 
between belief and unbelief. “Truth is always greater than the man who 


holds it,” the author says. And nothing is clearer in what is totally a 
luminous work than the epiphany of the divine Word in these great 
souls and in their service to Truth. 


Only rarely does one find a book which seems to speak for all men in 
its delineation of the struggles and paradoxes of existence, of doubts and 
affirmations. The Confessions of St. Augustine is a notable example. | 
think that this is another . . . for all who have breathed the air and 
thought the thoughts of these last centuries, “for those who would 
rather think than not.” The Absolute is the theme, the beginning and 
the end, in these stories of the love of truth (“Only to the eye of a lover 
is unlocked the deepest in things”) . . . stories of Henri Bergson, Edmund 
Husserl, Adolf Reinach, Max Scheler, Paul Landsberg, and Edith Stein. 
But it is the broad, rich mind of John Oesterreicher, his expert hand, his 
grasp of the thought of these philosophers, which bring us into a fruitful 
intellectual contact with them. The reader (not only the professional 
student) will find a rare excitement and pleasure in the sympathy and 
clarity with which modern systems, ideas, methods are traced and exam- 
ined. Idealism, personalism, liberalism, relativism, psychologism, phenom- 
enology, ressentiment, humanitarianism, engagement, discontinuity, fem- 
inism — these may be only sounds. But every man has felt their impact 
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upon his world. This book will give them meaning, and will show their 
life-giving or death-dealing power. It will engage. For “the knower is 
neither a dreamer without a world, nor merely its recorder.” 


Here we see our world against the background of sacred history. The 
ceaseless drone of the radio, Hitler, the “flight from God,” hurry, fear, 
emptiness? Yes. But there are also these men, for whom Bergson speaks 
when he says, “In truth, I did not aim at anything, and it is not my 
fault if all good roads lead to the gospel.” That the course is not always 
straight, nor without pitfalls, is a strengthening rather than a weakening 
factor in Walls Are Crumbling, which the author calls a book of advent, 
of a new hope. It is a stirring hope, deeper than and completely opposed 
to impatience. “Faith is at once God’s gift to man and man’s gift of 
himself to God. Its hour every hour, its time all and any time: confined 
to no age, faith cannot be born too soon or too late.” 


Fargo, No. Dak. Rev. Rospert Hovpa 


HANDS AT MASS. By Walter Nurnberg. Introduction by Rev C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1951. 17 plates, 16 pages of text. 
Cloth, $3.00. 

One may admire here the skill of the photographer without waxing 
enthusiastic over the book. The photographs of the priest’s hands (good, 
masculine, priestly hands, by the way) at various stages in the Mass have 
a certain dramatic quality and are interesting, but last year’s The Break- 


ing of Bread gave us photographs which were in every way more arrest- 
ing and more instructive. And, both as objects of art and means of 
instruction, Dom Joachim Watrin’s “Mass Symbols” are more moving 
and more eloquent. One questions the statement on the jacket, that a 
study of these pictures will prevent the Mass from becoming routine. 
Would not meditation on the words of the Mass be more profitable? 
Words are, after all, human symbols as much as are hands. Father Mar- 
tindale’s introduction ingeniously rings the changes on “hands,” but it 
smells of the lamp, and reminds one of some of the Masses and Offices of 
the last century, like those for the feast of the Holy Name, which seem 
to have ransacked Scripture for every mention of God’s Name and in- 
corporated it into the text. Such ingenuity is precious and more likely 
to move the mind than the affections. The introduction written by 
Father Bernard Mullahy, C.S.C., for “Mass Symbols,” covers the same 
ground but unearths much more of lasting value. 


Boston College WiuaM Leonarp, S.J. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


OUR BISHOPS SPEAK. By Very Rev. Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1952. Pp. 436. Cloth, $6.00. 
This is not a mere collection of talks or conferences by archbishops 
and bishops, but a volume well-edited, of all the national pastorals, annual 
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statements and other pronouncements of the hierarchy in official assembly 
the past thirty-two years. This means authoritative pastoral direction 
and moral directive leadership born of the exigencies of the eventful 
times and crystallized by debate, prayer, and grace. The title is a little 
weak, because the volume represents much more than talks or confer- 
ences by bishops, or even the talks of outstanding leaders in the hier- 
archy. It is the complete record of the official stand and teaching of the 
Church applied to the problems of more than a generation of our national 
life. 

In this book the reader can readily find both the teaching of the 
Church in America in relation to social, moral, economic and political 
problems and the reasons from Sacred Scripture, right reason and ecclesi 
astical authority for such teachings. If ever there can be a manual of 
applied theology, this is it. One cannot but assume that it will be a ready 
manual, not only in rectories and religious houses, but in all our Catholic 
universities, colleges and high schools. It answers well the need of integra- 
tion in Catholic higher education, the relating of social, political and 
economic courses to the basic truths of theology. The index is excellent 
and one can find every subject that has come up for serious news con- 
sideration the past thirty years listed. The language is, of course, at once 
scientifically exact and pastorally simple and popular. 

It might be appropriate to add here that the volume fills a particula: 
apologetic need just at present. It stands as a complete and convincing 
reply to those who seek to misrepresent the teaching of the Catholic 
hierarchy on public questions. It vindicates the Catholic claim that our 
bishops give a vigorous spiritual and moral leadership while at the same 
time respecting the political authority of a democracy. It would estab- 
lish for any one who studies it the truth that the Catholic Church has 
settled the problem of a right relationship between Church and civil 
government centuries ago, and that the loyalty of Catholics to free 
institutions is a rugged requirement of their doctrinal convictions. 


Staples, Minn. Rev. FERDINAND FALQuU! 


TOWARDS A BENEDICTINE THEOLOGY OF MANUAL LABOR. 3, 
Dom Rembert Sorg, O.S.B. The Benedictine Orient, Lisle, Ill. 1951. Pp 
124. Cloth, $2.50. 

In this small book, whose publication was prompted by Pope Pius XII’s 
encyclical on St. Benedict, Fulgens Radiatur, the author directs his study 
primarily to the clarification of the mind of St. Benedict concerning 
monastic manual labor. By subjecting monastic tradition after St. Ben- 
edict’s death to a rigorous examination and criticism in the light of his 
objective conclusions, the author makes a valuable contribution to Bene- 
dictine studies of the Holy Rule. 

But just as Fulgens Radiatur appealed to all the faithful to learn from 
Benedict the solution of many problems of the present day, so too the 
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author’s secondary objectives will prove of interest and help to those 
who are seeking to live the fully integrated, the body-and-soul-satisfying 
life of the Church. In the last two chapters of his book, Dom Rembert 
gives what amounts to a blueprint of Christian living in which manual 
labor, raised to its true dignity, brings about a balance and harmony to 
the economically and spiritually dislocated life of modern men. He shows 
how the specifically sacramental functions of monks and laymen in 
Christ’s Mystical Body impress upon manual labor its distinctive Chris- 
tian stamp and sacredness. 

Worthy of note is the fact that the author’s thesis antedates and anti- 
cipates a series of spiritually provocative articles appearing in recent 
European publications (See Le Bulletin des Missions, Tome XXV.2, Bruges, 
1951, pp. 128-143; La Vie Spirituelle, Supplément. Paris, Nov. 15, 1949: 
the whole issue). Whereas in Europe, however, economic necessity has 
been the dominant factor in the revaluation of poverty and manual labor, 
Dom Rembert’s book leads to the same practical conclusion from his 
study of the positive theology of manual labor. He invites Americans to 
a voluntary pursuit of that ideal which Providence almost compels our 
European brethren to embrace. 

It is a healthy sign of our spiritual maturity and a proof of the influ- 
ence and dynamism of true liturgical piety that a book so sensitively 
attuned to the presentday pulse-beat of the Church should be written in 
our country. Equally significant and even more encouraging is the wel- 
come that has been accorded it. 


St. Mary’s Monastery HucnH Durry, O.S.B. 
Morristown, N. J. 


DYNAMICS OF A CITY PARISH. By Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1951. Pp. 283. Cloth, $5.00. 


This volume presents a detailed sociological study of a Catholic parish 
of a Southern city in the United States. It is written by the head of the 
department of sociology at Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
The study was made possible because of funds made available by the 
Carnegie Foundation and Loyola University. 

There has been some criticism of the book because of some of the 
methods used for interpreting and evaluating the statistics. That dispute 
can be left to expertly trained statisticians. Yet even the critics must 
concede that the volume contains much valuable and reliable information. 

In addition to its considerable value as a sociological study this volume 
can serve as an excellent examination of conscience for priests. It is a 
volume that a priest could profitably take with him on his annual retreat. 
It is a volume that a priest could keep near his breviary and read occa- 
sionally when he is tempted with complacency. It is the record of the 
conditions which exist in one parish which is well managed. And while 
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the parish is in a Southern city it is sufficiently similar to many urban 
parishes so that it can be used as a point of measurement. 


What would trained observers find who watched an urban parish for 
fifty-two weeks? The answer is in this book. These observers went from 
house to house and counted the number of persons who said that they 
were Catholics. They, then, for fifty-two Sundays at each Mass counted 
the persons who assisted at Mass and observed their manner of assisting 
at Mass. On each Saturday for a year they sat in the rear of the church 
and counted the number of persons who went into the confessionals 
and recorded the amount of time the average penitent spent in the 
church. On each Sunday they kept a record of the number of minutes 
spent on the sermon, the number spent on appeals for funds and the 
number spent reading letters. They even checked the movie theatres, 
taverns and candy shops within the parish to try to obtain an indication 
of the lenten practices of the parishioners. These are but a few of the 
specific studies recorded in the book. 


The parish church, school, and rectory are the vital centers from 
which radiate the work of ministering to the sheep of Christ. The work 
is so precious that no priest will ever fully fit perfectly into the pattern 
of an ideal pastor. But each priest must strive earnestly. In this study 
the work of the pastor and assistants is edifying. But despite their zealous 
work, what was the condition of the parish? 


When a priest offers the holy Sacrifice he is tempted at times to assume 
all is well back of him in the church and throughout the parish. Com- 
placency is our enemy. The priest needs a rear-view mirror. This book 
picks up some of the reflections that would fall on such a mirror in one 
parish. The priestly reader will ask what images would fall on such a 
mirror if a study were made in my parish. 


Saint Paul Seminary Rev. Francis J. GILiican 


THE REVIVAL OF THOMISM. By Rev. Aegidius Doolan, O.P. Clonmore 
% Reynolds, Dublin. 1951. Pp. 54. Paper, 2/6. 


This brochure consists of four brief talks given in 1949 over Radio 
Esream to mark the seventieth anniversary of the greatest of Leo XIII’s 
encyclicals, Aeterni Patris. In his first talk the author defines Thomism as 
“simply what St. Thomas thought — and what he would be thinking on 
the same lines, if he were alive today.” This thought of Aquinas he finds 
incarnate in the works of Father Vincent McNabb and Jacques Maritain, 
who form the subjects of the second and third talks. The final talk is a 
declaration of the need of Thomism today. Father Doolan is to be com- 
plimented on his grasp of the basic principles of Thomism and his de- 
lightful presentation of both their eternal and “actual” value. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. R. P. Brerserc, C.PP.S. 
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Edited by Father Bruno de Jesus- 
Marie, 0.C.D. — Thirty essays de- 
signed to bring Satan out into the 
daylight he so dislikes. The writers 
include Walter Farrell, O.P., Albert 
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THE PEOPLE’S PRIEST 


by John Carmel Heenan 
There is scarcely any more beautiful relationship in the 
world than that between the good priest and his people.’’ 
So writes Bishop Heenan and the development of this rela- 
tionship is the theme of this book: a blueprint for the life 


of a priest. It was written before the author was consec- 
crated as a bishop. $2.75 


ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE 
by Agnes de la Gorce 


Biography of the saint whose life was like a foreshadowing 
of the miseries of today’s *‘displaced persons.’’ Naturally 
rather fastidious, his vocation was to be a homeless and 
hungry beggar with nothing but a few rags and the love 
of God to keep him warm. $3.00 
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Spring Titles 





The Art of Preaching 
By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. 


A remarkably concise yet thorough book in which the author studies 
the preacher first as a man and then as a speaker. Having dealt with 
personal integration, the art of being interesting, and remote and 
proximate preparation, he discusses posture, gesturing, relaxation, 
timing, and the middle register. In the second part of this work, he 
treats of group teaching, speaking to women and children, and con- 
ducting retreats. $4.00 


Reminiscences of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity 


Translated by a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey 
The study of a soul saturated with the love of God, and an edifying 
biography. The letters of Sister Elizabeth and the recollections of those 
who knew her best reproduce a pen portrait which resembles the original 
as closely as possible and emphasizes one thing: every breath she took 
was a praise of glory for the Divine Lover, for she had been told, “You 
will be heroic only on the day when you are completely recollected in 
the depths of your soul.” $3.50 


Our Lady’s Fool 








By Maria Winowska 


The inspiring life of the great Franciscan priest, Father Maximilian 
Kolbe, who freely sacrificed his life for a fellow prisoner in Auschwitz 
concentration camp in 1941. This son of St. Francis sanctified himself 
in the modern world and conscripted for God the printing press, the 
radio, the airplane. “The story of his death . . . is at once one of the 
most dreadful and the most sublime that a book from a human pen 
could yield.” — BRuNo DE Sotaces in the Preface. $3.00 


The Craft of Prayer 





By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
A reprint of “an excellent and elevating book that considers the Our 
Father as the model prayer.” Father McNabb analyzes the phrases of 
the Lord’s Prayer and shows why and how all our prayers should con- 
form to it in structure and spirit. $1.50 


At the Bedside of the Sick 





By Mother Catherine 


The care of the sick is not only a profession, but it is also a ministry 
and an apostolate, and requires the courage to cooperate in the divine 
plan and be a minister of its wisdom. Mother Catherine’s counsels are 
properly down-to-earth, ideally practical, eternally timely. $2.25 
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SAINT 
ANDREW 
MISSAL 


Blessed Pius X: ‘Active and intelligent participation in the 
public and solemn prayer of the Church is the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.’ 

Pope Benedict XV: “Active participation of the faithful in 
Holy Mass is the one thing hens all others which We most 
desire.” 

Pope Pius XI: "To disseminate and to explain the liturgical 
texts is to make oneself the mouthpiece of the praying and 
teaching Church.” 

Pope Pius XII: “All the faithful should be aware that to par- 
ticipate (actively) in the eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief 
duty and supreme dignity.” 

The ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL pioneered in the United 
States in implementing these solemn exhortations of the 
Popes. And it is still the only Missal that gives thorough 
and inspiring explanations of the Mass-texts and of their 
framework, the liturgical year. Write for descriptive folder 
of the newly revised one- and four-volume Daily Missal and 
also of the owes annotated edition. 


THE €.M. LOHMANN C ye Ph et 








